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hostile and some seats had been lost at by-elections. In'the debate
on the Address the Government majority fell to eight, and could
scarcely ever be relied upon to rise above twenty. The Government,
nevertheless, put a bold face on it and once more proceeded with
a highly contentious programme which included an Irish Land Bill,
a Welsh Disestablishment Bill, and, in spite of previous rebuffs, another
Local Option Bill. The last was Harcourt's special contribution, and
he insisted on it in the teeth of party managers and whips, who after
their previous experience despaired of uniting Temperance reformers,
and saw only increased trouble for the party in raising the question
of the working man and his beer when an election was in sight.
The Opposition jeered at this continued " ploughing of the sands/5
and made no secret of their intention to dispose of all these measures,
if they should get to the House of Lords. None of them did get
so far. The Government had one great field-night at the opening
of the session (Feb. 21) when Mr. Henry Fowler, the Secretary for
India, in a long-remembered speech, defended the right of the Govern-
ment of India to impose duties on imports of cotton manufacture
and yarn into India, and secured the Government the unaccustomed
luxury of a big majority (304 to 109). The duties were displeasing
to Lancashire and not very palatable to British free-traders, but the
debate raised the fundamental question of the relations of the Imperial
Government with the Government of India, and the general verdict
was that Fowler's argument was unanswerable.
But on most other subjects the Government was soon in deep
waters. In spite of the patch-up in February, the troubles of the leaders
continued and were becoming notorious. Aggrieved persons like
Labouchere were sniping at the Prime Minister, and watching for
opportunities to do him mischief. The Welsh members were restive
at what they considered to be the too moderate proposals of the
Welsh Church Bill, and demanding amendments which Ministers
were unwilling to grant. Mr. Gladstone, always an uncertain quan-
tity on ecclesiastical questions, dealt a blow from his retirement by
" withdrawing his pair " on the Welsh Bill and intimating that he
had an open mind on that subject. The election for a new Speaker
presented a singularly awkward question. To the surprise of his
colleagues, Gampbell-Bannerman, the future Prime Minister, then
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